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become inevitable. On the i8th of June 1812, both American chambers, by large majorities, declared the existence of war between Great Britain and the United States. Before that denouement, Castlereagh had no sooner established himself at the Foreign Office than the Orders in Council, which had been one of the causes of this new war, were repealed by him. Here Castlereagh did not, as has been said, undo Canning's policy; he merely gave effect to it, for as early as the December of 1808 Canning had protested to the original deviser of these Orders against their continuance, Canning, of course, finding them in existence, had first adopted and then stiffened them. The idea of these Orders originated with one who, now (1812) agreeing with Castlereagh in their repeal, like him still insisted on their absolute necessity in the first instance. This was George Rose, the already mentioned (page 203) Secretary to the Treasury under Pitt, and President of the Board of Trade under Portland, and, though not in the Cabinet, consequently a ministerial colleague of Canning and Castlereagh. As Canning said during the debate which preceded the annulment of the Orders, the step had been taken in the first place for political not commercial reasons; it had not proved altogether successful; it was now time to retrace it. This is not the place to relate the incidents, comparatively little known though they are, of the war with our transatlantic kinsmen which resulted from the retaliatory measures against the Continental System, initiated as they were by the Whigs and continued by the Tories. The second Anglo-American war was closed, on the 24th of December 1814, by the Treaty
of Ghent.    This purely Anglo-Saxon convention was
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